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says, is not a unity distinct from the sum of the individuals that 
compose it, and the will of the state is always, in fact, the " ensem- 
ble " of the individual wills. To an act of the individual will the 
very existence of the state must be traced. He has no patience 
with the assertion, "reiterated to satiety," that history affords no 
example of a state constituted by formal agreement " Yet Athens, 
under Theseus, and Rome, under Romulus, were established in no 
other way," and in our days a conspicuous case is that of Pennsyl- 
vania under William Penn ! The citation of these examples throws 
a queer light upon M. Combothecra's conception of history. 

Wm. A. Dunning. 

The Lesson of Popular Government. By Gamaliel Bradford. 
New York and London, The Macmillan Company, 1899. — 2 vols., 
520, 590 pp. 

When Mr. Gamaliel Bradford writes about " The Lesson of Popular 
Government," whether in a letter to The Nation or in two volumes 
of mo pages in all, it needs no microscopic search to discover what 
the lesson is. Mr. Bradford is that most estimable and most useful 
of citizens, a man with a hobby. His hobby is the development of 
the influence of personality in government, through the participation 
of executive officials in the work of legislation. This, he thinks, 
would purify our politics and substitute intelligent system for chaos 
in the conduct of government. 

There are two classes of writers on the alleged failure of democ- 
racy in this country: those who have no sympathy with the dem- 
ocratic ideal and who believe that the evils which have become 
manifest are inherent in popular government itself ; and those who 
believe that democracy has never had a fair trial and that the evils 
laid to its charge are the results of defective institutions for which 
democratic principles are in no way responsible. Mr. Bradford 
belongs to the latter class ; and his purpose is, not to devise means 
of checking popular rule, but to find a method by which the de- 
sires of the people may be intelligently formulated and effectively 
carried out. 

Before speaking of the very decided merits of this book, it may 
be well to mention some of its defects. In construction it is by no 
means a work of art. Too prolonged study of the Congressional 
Record has accustomed Mr. Bradford to that style of composition 
which consists in inserting huge blocks of scissored material from 
other writers into his text and then commenting upon them. At a 
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moderate estimate, one-half of his entire work consists of these 
patches. This is book-making, not book-writing. Care in condensa- 
tion would have reduced these two volumes to one, with great ad- 
vantage to the propaganda the author has at heart. Mr. Bradford's 
method is also ill-adapted to his purpose in another respect. His ob- 
ject is to convince as many people as possible that the changes he 
advocates in the machinery of government would have good effects. 
To this end, it would naturally appear politic for him to select such 
illustrations as would appeal to all good citizens alike — such, for 
instance, as relate to honesty, efficiency and economy of administra- 
tion, and the orderly and consistent conduct of legislation. He has 
preferred, however, to lay especial stress upon matters of policy, in 
which the course of the government has differed from that which he 
would have followed if he had been in charge of affairs. If there 
be any citizens whose views upon the Venezuelan dispute, the 
Spanish war and other points of recent politics differ from those of 
Mr. Bradford, — and there is reason to believe that such persons 
exist, — it is plain that, so far as they are concerned, the effect of his 
illustrations must be the reverse of that intended. 

Apparently suspecting something of the sort, Mr. Bradford has 
sought to disarm opposition by defending each illustration in a brief 
explanatory essay. Congress has mismanaged our monetary system 
— treatise on the principles of currency and finance. We had no 
business to interfere with England in South America — treatise on the 
Venezuelan question and the Monroe doctrine. We should not have 
driven Spain out of Cuba — treatise on the origin of the Spanish 
war. It can hardly be expected that persons who have reached 
matured convictions on matters of national policy will have them 
altered by casual chapters of this sort; and as these digressions 
break the thread of Mr. Bradford's main argument, they might well 
have been omitted. 

It might be wished, too, that Mr. Bradford, could have been a 
little more careful in his statements of fact. If a poet had occasion 
to speak of the pension expenditures, it might be permissible for him 
to say that " not one dollar of this golden shower descended upon 
the seceding States"; but the fact that in the fiscal year 1898 the 
formerly seceding States had 72,065 pensioners, drawing over 
$9,000,000, should be sufficient to cause some modification of the 
statement in a scientific work. A similar tendency to unqualified 
assertions, where the facts would call for something more guarded, is 
noticeable in many other places. 
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Having said this much in criticism, it is a pleasure to note the 
conspicuous merits of the book. Mr. Bradford has put the thought 
of half a lifetime into this work, and the power of sincere conviction 
is manifest through it all. His defense of democracy is extremely 
forcible ; and his historical sketch of the development of methods of 
government in Great Britain, France and the United States is inter- 
esting and useful. Many of his observations upon the details of our 
present political machinery are very just. His condemnation of 
plurality elections, for instance, is none too severe. It is not neces- 
sary to accept Mr. Bradford's thesis, that personality is the only thing 
of which the people are qualified to judge and that the consideration 
of measures is beyond their capacity, in order to admit that he has 
made out a good case for his plan of creating executive hierarchies — 
national, state and municipal — and giving the heads of departments 
seats, without votes, in the corresponding legislative bodies. The 
plan would not be a panacea, as he thinks it would be ; it would not 
insure the responsibility of the executive to the people, as he thinks 
it would ; and it would not render other improvements in government 
unnecessary ; but there is good reason to believe that it would be a 
step in advance. Samuel E. Moffett. 

New York City. 

The Break-up of China. By Lord Charles Beresford. 
New York and London, Harper & Brothers, 1899. — xxi, 491 pp. 

Japan in Transition. By Stafford Ransome. New. York 
and London, Harper & Brothers, 1899. — xvi, 261 pp. 

Lord Charles Beresford' s book should be read by every one who 
desires to obtain an intelligent view of the present situation in China, 
not only in respect of trade and commerce, but also in respect of the 
position and influence of the various foreign powers concerned in 
the fate of that empire. He went to China, not as an emissary of 
the British government, but as the representative of the Associated 
Chambers of Commerce of Great Britain, arriving at Hong Kong 
September 30, 1898, and leaving Shanghai January 9, 1899. In 
the mean time he visited those places in China where British commu- 
nities reside ; and, wherever there was a chamber of commerce, 
he convened meetings, obtained the opinions of the members and 
received such resolutions as were adopted. He also inspected, with 
minor exceptions, the whole military force of China, and by permis- 
sion of the generals put tie troops through various movements, in 



